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DENMARK — KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


In millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise stated (DKR. 6.25 = U.S. $1.00) 
- see note 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 1980 1981 % Change 1982P 
GNP at current prices 59,728 66,257 10.9% 75,000 
GNP at constant (1980) prices 59,728 59,788 0.1% 61,200 
Per capita GNP, current prices $ 11,656 12,935 11.0% 14,651 
Fixed Investment, current prices 10,932 10,407 -4.8% 11,655 
Disposable Personal Income, current 36,816 40,832 10.9% 46,500 
Labor Force (1,000) 2,638 2,633E 0.9% 2,691 


Average Unemployment Rate 6.7% 8.9% N/A 9.6% 


INDICES (Base year in parentheses) 
Sales of Industrial Products (1975) 169 190 2. 23 216 


Hours worked in manufacturing (1975) 97 90 -7.3% 91 
Hourly Wage Rate in mfg. (1975) 170 185 9.3% 204 


MONEY AND PRICES: 

Money Supply (M I) 14,050 15,578 10.9% 17,352 
Money Supply (M II) 24,604R 26,981R 9.7% 30,000R 
Banks Lending Rate (end period) 17.2% 18.3% N/A 19.0% 


INDICES (Base year in parentheses) 
Wholesale Prices (1975) 156 181 16.0% 199 


Consumer Retail Sales (1975) 161 176 9.0% 196 
Consumer Prices, incl. taxes (1975) 164 183 24.7% 202 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves 4,162 3,785 —9 .8% 3,000 
External Government Debt 7,255 9,203 26.9% 12,800 
Annual Debt Service Ratio 5.0% 7.5% N/A 10.0% 
Balance of Payments, Current Account -2,144 —2,024 N/A —-2,900 
Balance of Trade (cif/fob) -1,635 -1,241 N/A -1,300 
Exports (fob) incl. Agricultural 
Payments from the EC 15,867 18,734 18.1% 20,900 
U.S. Share 702 992 41.3% 1,210 
Imports (cif) 17,502 19,948 14.0% 22,200 
U.S. Share 1,128 1,780 59.2% 1,600 


E = Estimated P = Projected R = Revised 


Main imports of U.S. origin products (Jan-Jun 1982 Th i 

where applicable and millions of U.S. dollars): inane as, eee oe 
equipment (primarily F-16 aircraft and equipment for F-16 tnt akk: 
$122; coal and coke 1,410 MT $120; chemicals and products $41; feedstuffs 
$32; instruments and optical articles $31; soybeans 89 MT $30; civil aircraft 


$2 $ - $13 . t $ . 


NOTE: The above statistics, originall i i 
d ’ y expressed in national currency we 
converted at the uniform rate of DKR. 6.25 = $1.00 to preserve paneate-abae 


comparability. i i 
ae ity For actual amounts, multiply dollars by conversion factor 


Actual exchange rate (Dkr per $1.00) 5.6391 7 
- / ‘ .1248 33 % 
Conversion factor 1.1083 0.8772 ae a Fas 





SUMMARY 


Recession in the wake of the second oil shock has been deeper and 
more prolonged in Denmark than in most European countries. 
Production stagnated in 1980 and 1981 but increases moderately in 
1982. The Danish recession has been aggravated by restraints on 
domestic demands that were introduced to mitigate a growing payments 
deficit. Real earnings und consumer demand have been cut 5 percent 
since 1979, but efforts to check the growth of public spending have 
not been successful. Sharply declining investment in all sectors of 
the economy made it impossible to provide jobs for a growing labor 
force, and unemployment rose to almost 10 percent by the end of 
1981. The persistence and severity of unemployment forced the 
former Social Democratic government to shift its priorities from the 
balance of payments to employment, and the less restrictive policy 
stance in 1982 increased domestic demand and production by 2 
percent. Rising fiscal and payments deficits soon brought 
recognition that economic policy must be tightened again, but 
political disagreement over the severity and form of measures 
resulted in the collapse of the government. A center-right 
government took over in September and launched a program to hold 
annual wage increases to 4 percent and, by cuts in public spending, 
contain growth of the budget deficit. These restraints will curtail 
demand in 1983 and mitigate the payments deficit, but unemployment 
is likely to rise above the present 9.6 percent level. 


Since 1979, the value of the krone has depreciated 18 percent partly 
by adjustments within the European Monetary System, partly through 


the strengthening of the dollar and the pound sterling. Export 
market shares improved and as imports fell in both 1980 and 1981 and 
the trade balance in goods and services turned positive for the 
first time since 1972. However, large interest payments have 
brought the current account deficit to 4 percent of GNP in 1982, 
with foreign debt increasing from 28 percent of GNP.at the end of 
1981 to 32 percent. 


Exchange rate adjustments and income restraints have had some 
corrective effects on the balance of trade and inflation since 1979, 
but continued growth of public spending and unemployment benefit 
payments have resulted in an accelerating budget deficit. Borrowing 
to finance the budget deficit in 1982 ran at a level of 12 percent 
of GNP, and government debt approached 60 percent of GNP. The large 
issues of government bonds (about 70 percent of total bond issues) 
put pressure on interest rates, which are still running over 20 
percent despite moderate declines following the shift of governments. 


Effective energy savings and power plant conversion from oil to coal 
have reduced the country's oil import dependence. Heavy investment 
in North Sea oil and gas resources may lead to 40-50 percent energy 
self-sufficiency by the end of the decade, but present production is 
small. 
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U.S. exports to Denmark rose sharply in 1981, principally because of 
very large coal sales that accounted for 40 percent of Danish 
imports, but fell in the first half of 1982. Markets for industrial 
equipment were slow in 1981 but picked up toward the end of that 
year and in 1982, and well-established U.S. exports consequently 
benefitted. Traditional U.S. exports of agricultural commodities, 
such as grain and soybeans have, on the other hand, suffered 
declines. For consumer goods and other price-sensitive commodities, 
the expensive dollar is an obstacle to market expansion or even tc 
preservation of present market shares. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


MODERATE ECONOMIC GROWTH IN 1982: The Danish economy showed an 
expansion of 2.4 percent in 1982. This follows several years of 
slow growth in the late 70's which in 1980 and 1981 turned into a 
deeper and more prolonged recession than in most European 
countries. Over 1980-81, production did not rise at all. 
Unemployment rose to 9.6 percent by the end of 1981, and stayed at 
that level through 1982. The Danish situation is affected by 
restrictive economic policies designed primarily to relieve the 
severe and growing payments deficit. Exchange rate adjustments 
combined with wage restraints succeeded in reducing real income and 
consumer spending by 5 percent in 1980-81 but both were up 2 percent 
in 1982. Efforts to contain public outlays have not been 
successful. Government spending has continued to rise more than 4 
percent annually. The most dramatic downturn has been in 
investment, public as well as private. In real terms, investment 


has dropped to the level of the early 1960's and has fallen from 25 
percent of GNP then to about 15 percent now. Aggregate domestic 
demand fell by 4 percent in 1980 and by 3 percent in 1981, but was 
up 2 percent in 1982. Income‘and fiscal restraints imposed by the 
new center-right government will curb domestic demand in 1983 and 
reduce the payments deficit, but unemployment will probably rise 
above 9.6 percent level. 


BALANCE OF TRADE TURNS POSITIVE: The balance of trade improved 
significantly in 1981 despite a further deterioration in the terms 
of trade. In current kroner, a gain in export earnings of 20 
percent against an increase in imports of 14 percent reduced the 
trade deficit (excl. European Community export subsidies) from 10 
billion kroner in 1980 to 6 billion in 1981. Freight earnings rose 
slightly more than freight costs, and with Danes cutting travel 
abroad and a new influx of tourists resulting largely from a 
stronger dollar the previous deficit on tourism vanished. Trade in 
goods and services thus showed a swing from a 3 billion kroner 
deficit in 1980 to a surplus of over 2 billion in 1981. Net 
receipts from the European Communities were reduced and development 
assistance disbursements rose. In 1982, both exports and imports 
rose moderately and a nominal surplus on goods and services was 
preserved. 
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FOREIGN DEBT IS STILL GROWING: Despite the positive features in the 
current account balance in 1981, Denmark's foreign indebtedness 
increased from the equivalent of 94 billion kroner by the end of 
1980 to 117 billion kroner by the end of 1981 (half of which was 
caused by changes in exchange rates), or from 25 to 28 percent of 
GNP. It has approached 150 billion kroner this year, or 32 percent 
of GNP (again affected by exchange rates, particularly the dollar). 
A 40 percent increase in interest payments, from 10 billion kroner 
in 1980 to 14 billion kroner in 1981 (3.6 — 3.1 percent of GDP, 
prevented any significant reduction of the current account deficit. 


As interest payments continued to rise, the payments deficit reached 
18 billion kroner this year or 4 percent of GNP. Capital imports 
did not fully cover the payments deficit in 1981 and the first half 
of 1982, but foreign exchange reserves were largely restored in the 
third quarter. The composition of capital imports and foreign debt 
has changed as the government continues to borrow abroad while there 
have been net capital outflows from the private sector. 


THE SLIDING EXCHANGE RATE: The swing in merchandise trade has 
actually been much greater than indicated by the payments figures. 
In fixed prices the trade balance would have improved by some 28 
billion kroner over 1980-81, but terms-of-trade deterioration 
absorbed 18 billion. This development reflects the gradual 
depreciation of the krone since 1979, including two adjustments in 
1979 (totaling about 8 percent) and the 3 percent adjustment in 


February 1982, a total of just over 18 percent. During the 
intervening period the krone has maintained a stable position at the 
middle or upper level within the European monetary system (EMS). 

The shift in governments in September caused a speculative surge 
that briefly weakened the krone. Intervention by the central bank 
and repudiation by the new government of exchange rate adjustment as 
a tool of economic policy brought it back in line. The 16 percent 
devaluation of the Swedish krona in October 1982 caused further 
anxiety about the krone. This anxiety was spurred by 
recommendations of the autonomous Council of Economic Advisers, that 
an inadequate incomes policy be supplemented by a major 

devaluation. These recommendations were convincingly denounced by 
the new government with support from business and banking 
authorities. 
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SHIFTS IN ECONOMIC POLICY PRIORITIES: The problems of the payments 
deficit and unemployment are not unique to the Danes, but their 
combined severity is greater in Denmark than in most Western 
countries. While the unemployment problems are partly cyclical 
(particularly in the construction sector, where the decline in 
investment is more deeply felt), they are increasingly structural as 
well. The magnitude and apparent permanency of the problem made the 
previous Social Democratic Government shift its priorities from the 
payments deficit to employment, and attempt to get a similar shift 
in the overall policies of the European Communities. However, the 
new center-right government has shifted priorities back to the 
payments deficit. From a fragile Parliamentary position it is 
maneuvering to hold wage increases to 4 percent in both 1983 and 
1984, and hopes by budget cuts to prevent the fiscal deficit from 
exceeding 15 percent of GNP. This policy marks the beginning of 
process to attack growing economic imbalances. Its effects on 
external and domestic finances will come slowly, and employment will 
suffer initially. 


In 1981, private sector employment fell sharply and unemployment 
reached 9.8 percent at the end of the year, and has stayed at that 
rate in 1982. Unemployment is likely to be higher in 1983. 


Over the last decade mor than 390,000 were added to the work force, 
now 2.7 million, largely accounted for by an increased number by 
women. Since 1979, an expanding public sector employed many women, 
and an early retirement scheme (for workers aged 60 and over) has 
taken some 60,000 older workers out of the work force, obscuring for 
a time, the extent of the actual unemployment problem. With annual 
entry into the work force of about 30,000 new jobseekers, and a 
sustained rate of productivity gain of 3 percent per annum, the 
limited economic expansion forecast (about 2-3 percent annual 
growth) cannot prevent a further aggravation of the employment 
problem. As pointed out by the OECD, the moderate improvement in 
the balance of payments in 1981 was brought about largely by reduced 
imports reflecting the sharp drop in investments. An eventual 
investment recovery must be matched, therefore, by increased savings 
in both public and private sectors or the payments deficit will grow 
out of all proportion. 


INVESTMENT DOWN IN ALL SECTORS EXCEPT ENERGY: The recession has hit 
investment hardest. In the first half of the 1970's investment was 
admittedly at a high level, taking almost 25 percent of GNP. The 
rate fell to 21 percent in 1975, 18 pecent in 1980, and 15 percent 
in 1981 and 1982. The rate did not improve in 1982 despite rising 
quasi-public investment in North Sea oil and gas pipelines and 
distribution networks. Public investment and residential 
construction both dropped another 8 percent this year, and business 
investment 3 percent. In real kroner, investment is now back to the 
level of the early 1960's. 
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Investment is down in all sectors of the economy except energy. The 
construction section has been hardest hit with residential 
construction dropping from 55,000 in 1973 to about 20,000 in 1982. 
Demand is slack for both old and new homes. The housing sector is 
constricted by a combination of high financing costs, reduced 
household earnings, job insecurity, and reduced expectations that 
property values will increase - they have actually declined for 
certain categories of energy-expensive homes. Prospective 
homebuyers have been upset by constant political rumblings of tax 
reforms which would remove present deductibility of mortgage costs. 
The non-profit housing associations, which enjoy extensive 
government support, have not been able to hold costs down and 
provide sufficiently cheap rentals for their targeted low-income 
clientele. Financing by newly instituted low-interest inflation 
indexed bonds may give non-profit housing a oost, but at the 
eventual cost of increasing the already substantial government 
subsidies when the government has to pick up the CPI-linked increase 
in mortgage payments. 


Industrial investment dropped in 1980 and 1981 by 10 - 12 percent 
and continued to fall slightly in 1982. In the agricultural sector, 
where many and particularly young farmers who invested heavily in 
animal production are being squeezed between high financing costs 
and insufficient earnings. Investment dropped by over 40 percent in 
1981, but stabilized in 1982. Investment was down as much as 30 
percent in the public sector during the 1980-82 period. The 


rigidities of public administration and the entrenched social 

security system make it difficult to cut current outlays, and 

budgetary savings consequently have concentrated on investment 
programs. 


Since 1973, the pattern of savings and investment has changed 
drastically. At that time the public sector had a significant 
surplus of savings over investment, while the private sector had a 
deficit - and a high rate of investment has been reduced by 50 
percent. Rising current outlays have produced a large deficit in 
the public sector, however, while the private sector showed a 
relatively large savings surplus in 1981, (one half the size of the 
public deficit). The composition of private savings has also 
changed since 1973. Net corporate savings (after depreciation) have 
dwindled to zero while household savings have more than doubled (in 
current prices). The new Government has proposed a temporary wealth 
tax on these funds for revenue raising purposes. 
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FINANCING THE RUNAWAY BUDGET DEFICIT: Government bonds played an 
insignificant role in the Danish bond market which was dominated by 
mutual credit association mortgage bonds, until 1975, when the 
central government budget first went into the red. By 1981, 
government bonds accounted for 70 percent of the net volume of bonds 
issued and, by the end of 1982, for over 25 percent of all bonds in 
circulation. The budget deficit doubled in 1981 and in 1982 grew 
another 60 percent to 54 billion kroner, or 12 percent of 1982 GNP. 
Including debt refinancing and EC membership contributions, the 
government's deficit financing requirements ran to Dkr. 85 billion 
or 18 percent of GNP. In 1981, 80 percent of this requirement was 
covered by domestic bond sales. About two-thirds of new issues are 
taken up by institutional buyers, including insurance and pension 
funds. By mid-1982 the central government's domestic debt had risen 
to 168 billion kroner and its foreign debt to 68 billion; totaling 
50 percent of GNP. 


Although it has been a stated goal of government policy for the past 
several years to stop budget growth, economic recession and rising 
unemployment have precluded attainment of this goal. The shift of 
emphasis in the previous government's economic policy toward 
employment measures made it even more difficult to check the ever 
growing budget deficit, In 1982, growth in public spending in real 
terms reached 5 percent. Central and local government 1982 budgets 
approached 60 percent of GNP. Public services take 57 percent of 
budgets, public investment 7 percent, and social transfers the 
remaining 36 percent. Public sector employment rose 4.6 percent in 
1980, 3.5 percent in 1981, and has risen 1.5 percent in 1982 to 
636,000 persons, or 24 percent of the total labor force. 


The overall tax rate (direct and indirect taxes) is rather stable at 
around 45 percent of GNP, and a further increase to lessen the 
budget deficit would act as a disincentive to economic activity. 
Growing government borrowing resulting from the runaway deficit is 
contributing to the high level of domestic interest rates and is 
feared to be crowding out financing of private investment. The new 
Government's efforts to reduce the budget deficit should be seen in 
this light. It will take years, however, to cope with a deficit of 
the present magnitude. 


After the fall in international rates, and the stabilization of 
Denmark's foreign exchange position following heavy outflows in 
September and October the central bank reduced the discount interest 
rate and other rates by 1 percent at the end of November. There are 
some expectations of a further reduction, but central bank 
authorities are likely to proceed cautiously. In past instances, 
reducing the spread between domestic and international rates has 
lead to repayment of foreign loans by business and not outflow of 
private capital. Further easing of international rates will not 
necessarily result in a corresponding reduction of domestic rates. 
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While budget deficit underfinancing has added to money supply, the 
central bank authorities have kept overall money supply growth (M2) 
largely within the range of GNP at current prices. 


INCREASING ENERGY SAVINGS AND PRODUCTION: Deregulated and heavily 
taxed energy prices have encouraged energy savings. Over the period 
1975-80 non-electrical energy consumption dropped over 5 percent and 
fuel consumption for home heating by twice that much. Industrial 
energy consumption rose moderately to 1 percent annually. Total 
energy consumption (residential and industrial) fell another 6 
percent in 1981 and has leveled off at that rate in 1982. During 
this period, conversion of power production from oil to coal reduced 
the country's dependence on oil imports significantly. Danish power 
production is now 87 percent coal-based. 


From 1980 to 1981, consumption of petroleum products was reduced by 
14 percent. A further reduction has not been registered in 1982. 
Domestic power production fell 25 percent because of a temporary 
surge in imports of Swedish power. In the medium and long run, 
Denmark is depending on North Sea production to provide 40 - 50 
percent of its oil and natural gas requirements. Hydrocarbon 
legislation has been amended to provide access for exploration by 
additional firms in the Danish part of the North Sea and interest 
has been expressed by many international oil companies. 
Uncertainties about the value and accessibility of deposits and 
about the creditability of the new Danish hydrocarbon taxation under 
U.S. tax regulations make it difficult to forecast the eventual 
level of exploitation and output. On the basis of already proven 
reserves, natural gas is likely to be more important in the short 
run and quite possibly the long run. Pipelines and distribution 
networks are already under construction. Gas distribution began on 
a limited scale in October 1982, initially fed by West German 
supplies with Danish gas to come on stream in 1984. The heavy 
investment initially required and unresolved pricing policy 
questions have created doubts about the immediate profitability of 
the gas project. It may be Past the mid-decade point before the 
breakeven point is reached. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


THE SLACK DANISH MARKET RECOVERS SLIGHTLY: Imports rose sharply in 
the second half of 1981, and the pickup continued through the first 
half of 1982. However, the present import level is still more than 
10 percent below the level of 1979 prior to the start of the 
recession. The increase in the first half of 1982 reflects a 4 
percent growth in industrial production and also a continued buildup 
of stocks, which had been reduced in 1980 and early 1981. Large 
energy investments have required additional imports, but demand for 
capital goods in other than energy sectors is slack. 
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1982 U.S. EXPORTS HIT BY EXPENSIVE DOLLAR: After an excellent U.S. 
export performance in the Danish market in 1981, primarily due to 
large sales of coal, civilian aircraft and parts, and military 
equipment (F-16 aircraft), exports in the first half of 1982 
declined 12 percent in Danish kroner. Despite a 16 percent increase 
in the dollar in the same 6-month period the drop in U.S. exports in 
real terms was probably less than 20 percent because many U.S. 
suppliers adjusted their dollar prices to preserve their competitive 
position. The drop in U.S. sales primarily concentrated on coal, 
civilian aircraft and grain and feedstuffs for agriculture. Sales 
of EDP equipment, molasses, plywood, raw furs and pancreas glands 
for the Danish pharmaceutical industry increased. The continued 
expensive dollar is an obstacle to preservation or expansion of 
traditional market shares except in the area of U.S. high-technology 
goods, which have proven less sensitive to dollar developments. The 
overall U.S. market share dropped from 8.5 percent in 1981 to 7.1 
percent in the first half of 1982. 


THE UNITED STATES HAS BECOME MAJOR COAL SUPPLIER: Conversion of 
Danish electrical electrical power production to maximum use of coal 
is now complete, with the oil share well below 20 percent. In 1981, 
the United States became the major supplier with a market share of 
40 percent. This fell to 25 percent in 1982. In the next 10 to 20 
years, coal imports is forecast to double the present level of 
around 10 million metric tons per year. The two major power 
industry purchasing combines, which account for 90 percent of Danish 
coal purchases, follow a policy of not buying more thatn 35 percent 
of total purchases from a single country. Other major suppliers are 
the United Kingdom and South Africa, each supplying 30 percent. 
Purchases from Poland have nearly stopped since 1980, and by 1990, 
purchases from South Africa will cease. 


The increase in overall domestic demand in 1982 led to a moderate 
rise in energy demand. A return of coal stocks to normal level, an 
increase in Danish North Sea oil production, and reduced Danish 
exports of petroleum products permitted an overall 3 percent 
reduction of energy imports in 1982. 


CAPITAL GOODS MARKET IMPROVES: Because of unutilized production 
capacity in manufacturing industries, investment and consequently 
imports of capital goods were low during most of 1981, but the 
Situation took a turn for the better in the last quarter when some 
increase in imports was registered. In 1982, imports of industrial 
equipment show an increase of four percent in volume. U.S. sales so 
far have followed the overall trend in imports, and the United States 
has kept a 13 percent share of the capital goods market. The United 
States has further cemented its strong position in the market for 
electronic data equipment with a market share of close to 37 
percent. U.S. suppliers took advantage of an expanding marek for 
small computers and two-thirds of the units sold in the Danish 
market are of U.S. origin. The United States holds an equally 
strong share (one third) of the electronic components market. 





Over the next decade, exploitation of oil and natural gas resources 
in the North Sea will require investments of several billion 
dollars. Since Denmark applies North American standards, the energy 
sector offers an expanding marketing market for U.S. exporters of 
equipment, services and know-how. 


DECLINES FOR MAJOR FARM COMMODITIES: The United States’ traditional 
Danish markets for farm produce are suffering a sharp decline at 
present. The U.S. share of Danish agricultural imports dropped from 
12 percent in 1981 to less than 9 percent in the first half of 

1982. The major decline took place in the sales of U.S. oilseed 
meals which in an otherwise stable market were about halved in the 
first six months of 1982, primarily losing out to Indian and West 
German suppliers. At the same time, because of reduced crushing 
capacity, U.S. sales of soybeans to Denmark fell for the third 
consecutive year to a level some 50 percent of 1979. Total U.S. 
sales will probably not exceed 200,000 tons in 1982. Danish imports 
of grains dropped some 25 percent in the first half of 1982, and 
U.S. corn sales slightly more. An excellent Danish harvest in 1982, 
to some extent replacing grain imports, may bring total U.S. sales 
of corn in 1982 below 80,000 tons. Sales of U.S. fertilizers 
aropped more than 50 percent, losing out to U.K. suppliers. U.S. 
sales of pancreas glands for the pharmaceutical industry remained 
strong this year with a volume rise of more than 20 percent. 


The Danish Fur Auctions are, to an increasing extend, involved in 
the sales of raw furs (mostly coyote, fox and raccoon) from the 
United States and U.S. sales in the first half of 1982 rose over 12 
percent in volume to $14 million. 


After a period of declining sales of U.S. plywood, the strong 
performance by U.S. suppliers in the second half of 1981 continued 
in the first half of 1982 with the U.S. regaining its traditional 
two-thirds share of the market. U.S. plywood suppliers have lowered 
their prices to protect their competitive position, particularly in 
relation to Canada. 


HIGH DOLLAR RATE SQUEEZES CONSUMER GOODS SALES: The expensive U.S. 
dollar is hurting U.S. sales of the relatively few consumer goods 
which had begun to gain a foothold in the Danish market. Sales of 
U.S. textile fabrics and wearing apparel have dropped by 
two-thirds. The modest American beef sales, which doubled last year 
to some 400 MT are stalling this year and sales of vegetables and 
juices are falling off. American wines are beginning to gain 
consumer acceptance but sales are still limited despite rising 
European wine prices. Sales of U.S. frozen salmon are up one third 
in volume. In the new and expanding Danish video markets, U.S. 
suppliers of unrecorded tapes this year have attained a 12 percent 
market share with sales up ten times to $1.3 million. 
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CONTINUED GOVERNMENT BORROWING ABROAD: With its need to finance 
recurring payments deficits (and refinance old debts), the Danish 
Government will remain a steady customer in international capital 
markets. It will be the Government that will cover most of the 
gross borrowing requirement, which in this and following years 
probably will exceed $3 billion annually. Private industry has 
become less inclined to borrow abroad at present because of reduced 
investment financing requirements and exchange rate risks. The 
Danish Government reentered the U.S. market in 1981, and in April 
1982 signed a dollar loan package in New York for more than 

$1 billion. 


INVESTMENT BOTH WAYS: U.S. direct investment in Denmark amounts to 
well over $1 billion, half of which represents the postwar 
establishment of petroleum refineries, and much of the remaining 
acquisitions of technologically advanced Danish industries. The 
ongoing expansion of the oil and natural gas sector offers 
additional opportunities for U.S. participation directly or in joint 
ventures. Conversely, Danes have recently shown a growing interest 
in investment in the United States. Several Danish companies have 
set up production, in most cases to supply established U.S. markets 
for their products. 


SIGNIFICANT U.S. EXPORT POSSIBILITIES: 


Coal. Supplies and services for North Sea oil exploration and 
production, and oil pipeline systems; platforms, surveying and 
drilling equipment, compressors, pumps. Equipment and services for 
the natural gas pipeline and distribution net, gas treatment and 
transmission equipment, compressors, pumps, and valves. 

Domestic and industrial natural gas equipment and appliances. 
Decentralized electronic data processing equipment. 

Electronics, semiconductors, switches and relays, integrated 
circuits, production and testing equipment. 

Fast food restaurant equipment. 

Safety and security systems; smoke detectors and electronic burglar 
alarms (domestic and industrial); personal access systems, 
surveillance equipment. 
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